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Do Policemen Have 





Confidence in Superior Officers? 
by 


ANDREW R. VANDERVEEN 


Personnel Technician, Civil Service Board 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


— WOULD you do if, while having dinner with your family, 
your ’phone rang and a man said to you, ‘I can’t tell you who I am, 
but you know me and you’ve done me some favors in the past so I want 
to do one for you. Your partner is taking bribes for staying away from 
a tavern located on your beat. The prosecutor knows about this and is 
going to have a subpoena issued tomorrow to have your partner appear 
before the grand jury.’ 

“You are due to meet your partner at 11 o’clock to ride your shift. 
What action will you take? Will you call up and report sick? Will you 
tell your partner? What will you do?! 

The above hypothetical situation was presented to the officers of the 
Grand Rapids Police Department in their regular monthly in-service 
training class. The subject under discussion was ‘“‘Rumors.” The officers 
were not forwarned that a written answer to the above situation would 
be asked for, although the chapter in the booklet, from which the above 
was taken, had been assigned for reading at the previous monthly meeting. 
Blank paper was passed out to all class attendees and each was asked 
to write his solution to the problem and hand it in, unsigned. I felt it 
was important that the papers be unsigned so that each man could express 
his feeling without fear that he would be called upon to defend his answer. 
As it turned out this was a good deduction because most of the writings 
were very frank and pointed. About ten minutes time was allowed the 
class to write their answers. More time might have been used by a few 
of the officers because their answers indicated a desire to explore the 
problem more fully. By and large, however, ten minutes was quite ade- 
quate for the majority. The class was informed that all papers would 
be read and the answers tabulated as to content. 

The classification of the answers was for the most part quite simple. 
They generally fell into one of the four categories listed below. There 
were, however, a few answers that presented the ideas of more than one 
catevory and these were difficult to tabulate. The first idea presented 
serve'i as the basis for classification. The results were as follows: 


“Rock: in the Roadway” by Dan Hollingsworth. (Stromberg Allen and Company, 1954) pg. 13 
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Type of Answer Superior Police 


Officer Patrolmen 
Group Group 
Contact my superior officer 6 9 
concerning the call 
Do or say nothing about 20 83 
the call 
Inform partner of the call 12 56 
Miscellaneous j 5 12 


Total 43 160 
Evaluation of the answers was the next step. What did the answers 
indicate? Were there any conclusions that could be drawn from the 
answers? In an attempt to find a solution, the figures given in the tabu- 
lation were reduced to percentages in order that the Patrolmen Group 
answers and the Superior Officer Group answers could be viewed from the 
same base. The percentages are as follows: 


Type of Answer Superior Police Combined 

Officer Patrolmen Groups 
Group Group 

Contact my superior officer 

concerning the call 14.0% 5.6% 7.4% 

Do or say nothing about 

the call 46.5% 51.8% 50.6% 

Inform the partner of the call 27.9% 35.0% 33.4% 

Miscellaneous 11.6% 7.6% 8.6% 


The one fact that impressed me was the relatively few answers that 
indicated the person would “‘Contact my superior officer concerning the 
call.”” One conclusion that could be drawn from this is that the men lack 
confidence in their superior officers. Whether such an inference is valid 
is difficult to confirm. It is important to note that the largest percent- 
age of the answers fell into the category of ““Do or say nothing about 
the call.” This was to be expected in view of the content of the study 
assignment for the period. The lesson decried the passing on of rumors 
and propaganda, and many of the men apparently took to heart the ma- 
terial presented in the lesson. The replies indicating that the person 
would “Inform his partner of the call’? would seem to stem from the 
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closeness of the relationship between partners. Some of the answers in 
this category stated that the partner had a “right” to know about the 
call without indicating how the “right”? had been acquired. The mis- 
cellaneous category includes those answers which do not fit the other 
categories and for the most part these replies were ““No comment.” This 
could indicate a lack of imagination or, perhaps a lack of desire to co- 
operate in a class project. One might hazard a guess that this type of 
answer comes from the constant griper, the fellow who is dissatisfied with 
his job and lot in life. 

Dan Hollingsworth, author of the text from which the hypothetical 
situation was taken, in response to an inquiry, had this to say about the 
“test” and particularly about the “‘lack of confidence in superior officers”’ 
conclusion. He stated that to make a flat universal statement that police 
patrolmen lacked confidence in their commanding officers was impossible. 
However, he feels that there is a tendency in that direction in a number 
of departments. He stated, further, that he felt this was due to the 
strongly individualistic nature of the average police officer; that an officer 
working in a department operating under conflicting policies, procedures, 
tolerances, and philosophies tends to develop a personal philosophy of “‘if 
there is that much argument going on my ideas are just as good as the 
next fellow’s, or those of my superior officers.” 

The individual answers, the tabulations, and Mr. Hollingsworth’s letter 
were presented at the next class session for information and discussion. 
As might be anticipated the discussion was lively and at times heated. 
There was some disagreement with the concept that the answers indicated 
a lack of confidence in superior officers. Interestingly, the greatest dis- 
sent came from the superior officers themselves. Perhaps they were un- 
willing to admit any degree of personal failure or that their subordinates 
do not have the utmost confidence in them. 

When the tabulations were presented to the class and before any gen- 
eral discussion began, the question, ““What is your evaluation of the 
replies” was put to the group. One officer stated that there was no ques- 
tion in his mind as to the meaning of the replies. In his opinion the replies 
indicated lack of confidence in superior officers. Another participant off- 
cer stated that in his opinion if the answers to the problem had been 
signed the resulting tabulation would have been quite different and that 
the indicated lack of confidence would not have been shown. 

In summary I can say that this “test” and the resulting tabulation of 
answers provided the class with several hours of good discussion. It is in 
this ‘ype of discussion that real learning takes place. I feel that a great 
dea! of good has accrued to the Grand Rapids Police Department as a 
resu: of this experiment. If similar tests are made in other police de- 
partnents, I would be very interested in receiving a report concerning 
the . sults—as well as comments about our Grand Rapids department. 
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Maryland State Police Operates 


Inexpensive Ambulance Service 





by 
Cot. E. F. MuNSHOWER 


Superintendent 
Maryland State Police 


6 we your department have a high-cost ambulance problem? Well, 
the Maryland State Police did, and here’s how we solved it. 

Our department was formed in 1921 when the highway death and 
injury problem was only a fraction as serious as it is now, and most com- 
munities didn’t consider it necessary to maintain ambulance service. 
When police tried to get an ambulance for a highway accident, some- 
times the closest one was 40 to 50 miles away. 

As the traffic accident situation grew worse, the Maryland State Police 
in 1935 went into the ambulance business with the following stipulations: 
Our services were to be used primarily for emergency work—traffic acci- 
dents and other violent incidents. The vehicles would be used to assist 
indigent citizens who could not afford a private ambulance. Thus, we 
were not competing with the businessman who wanted to operate an 
ambulance service. 

During the following years this policy was followed and in our opinion 
our service filled a real need. We operated 10 Chrysler and Buick ambv- 
lances, purchased at prices ranging from $3,500 to $5,905. The capital in- 
vestment was high because of the special equipment, and replacement 
was costly. 

In the past 10 years approximately 100 ambulances have been added 
to the various rescue squads and fire departments throughout the state. 
These companies are members of the Maryland Ambulance and Rescue 
Association, which is affiliated with the Maryland State Police, and co- 
operate in all emergency and indigent cases. These are volunteer units 
and operate mainly on a contribution basis. With this service available 
throughout the state, there was less demand for Maryland State Police 
ambulance service. Last year, for example, 40 of these fire and rescue 
companies (of 125) transported 13,859 patients a total of 368,944 miles. 
We handled only 362 calls, covering 17,486 miles. 

Because of this change, we believed our ambulance business could be 
reduced without depriving citizens of an expected service. We looked, 
therefore, for a way to maintain service without making such a large 
capital investment in equipment. 

The station-wagon-type vehicle was considered, but the floor was too 
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high off the ground and the roof was too low for efficient loading and 
unloading. The panel truck was satisfactory as far as space and loading 
were concerned, but it was too dark. After further consideration, we con- 
cluded that the carryall type of vehicle was the answer to our problem. 

The vehicle that we have now adopted for ambulance service is the 
same as a half-ton panel truck except that it is equipped with sliding 
windows on the sides rather than a solid panel. The ‘‘experimental model” 
we ordered had all standard equipment except rear seats (for which we 
obtained credit on the purchase price). We built plywood compart- 
ments and partitions and generally fixed up the interior in true ambulance 
style (see cover illustration). ‘Two patients can be transported comfortably. 

The cost of this experimental unit was approximately $1,500. This 
included the material to build the compartments and partitions but did 
not include the cot, first-aid kit, resuscitator, and other special equip- 
ment transferred from an older ambulance. 

We now have five of these units and we are completely satisfied with 
the arrangement. We can certainly recommend this type of ambulance 
for its low investment cost and low maintenance cost features. 

(Editor’s note: Colonel Munshower has offered to provide interested de- 
partments with a complete set of pictures of the carryall type ambulance. 
Requests should be directed to Traffic Digest {§ Review, 1704 Judson Ave., 
Evanston, Ill.) 


*k *K * 


Chief Pryde of Washington State Patrol Dies at 47 


Chief James A. Pryde of the Washington State Patrol died November 
6 in Olympia, Wash., following a prolonged illness. He was 47. 

One of the best known and most popular officials in the state law en- 
forcement field, Chief Pryde rose through the ranks to become head of 
his department in 1941 and served in that capacity during most of World 
War II. In 1945 he resigned to become a field representative of the Traffic 
Division of the International Association of Chiefs of Police. In 1946 
he was named director of the newly-created Extension Division of the 
Trafic Institute of Northwestern University. In 1949 he returned to 
the Washington State Patrol as chief. 

Chief Pryde was a staunch alumnus of the Traffic Institute’s Traffic 
Police Administration Course. He was a sergeant when he was a member 
of the Class of 1938-39. A long-time member of the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police, Chief Pryde served as general chairman of 
the A sociation’s State and Provincial Section in 1950-51. 


* *k * 
Ha! of the trains involved in 1954 railroad grade crossing accidents 
were ‘reight trains, three out of ten were passenger trains, and two out 
ten were yard or work trains. —Accident Facts 
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Boate is Chairman of NSC Traffic Conference 


oe N. Boare, manager of the accident prevention department 
of the Association of Casualty and Surety Companies, is the new 
chairman of the National Safety Council’s Traffic and Transportation 
Conference. 

In accepting the position, Mr. Boate proposed that 
all motorists and automobile owners in the nation be 
urged to support the work of the National Safety 
Council through individual annual membership in that 
organization. 

“Tt is hopeless to expect,’’ Mr. Boate said, “‘that the 
trafic and transportation department can even begin 
to meet its goals and assume its logical role of leader- 
ship in transportation safety while it is solely depend- 
ent upon grants of funds from business and industry 
and from other conferences of the Council. It is time 
we faced up to this problem, with a strong appeal to 
the automobile owners and licensed drivers of the 
nation to become members of the Council at a fee to be decided upon. 

“Some day, surely, the highway users of this nation must begin to pay 
for their own safety, not only through various forms of taxation, but 
voluntarily by support of the only logical representative of the public in 
these matters—the National Safety Council and its state and local affiliates. 


MR. BOATE 


“T believe that, if properly informed, the drivers and automobile owners 
of America will be willing to contribute a small sum of money to the cause 
of safety by affiliating with the conference through membership in the 
Council.” 

Mr. Boate suggested that funds so collected would enable the Council 
to conduct a much needed program of public education and would make 
possible further research into the causes of accidents. 

In reviewing the work of the conference, Mr. Boate pointed out that 
its mission is to guide the Council in all phases of traffic and transpor- 
tation. He then proposed the creation of an executive committee to fulfil 
that function. He also urged broadening both the membership and the 
scope of the conference. 

“The traffic and transportation conference should be composed of all 
interests in the field of traffic and transportation,” he said. “Each area 
of interest should be represented by someone active in that field and not 
connected with the Council staff.” 

He added that although the work of the conference has for many years 


been directed to the pressing problems of highway safety, the organl- 
zation should now extend its work into safety in the air and on the water. 
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Organization and People 


(Editor’s note: This article was adapted by George Larsen, Jr., associate 
editor of the Traffic Digest & Review, from ‘‘Reorganization and People,” 
by Cecil Goode, May 1955 issue of Personnel Administration.) 


, 


7 ‘HERE are almost as many definitions of ‘‘organization” as there are 


people who write about or teach this subject. 


These two are typical: 


“The arrangement and sub-division of activities to secure an economy 
of effort through specialization and co-ordination of work, thereby lead- 
ing to unity of action.” 


“Dividing and grouping the work that should be done into individual 
jobs, and defining the established relationships between individuals fill- 
ing these jobs.”’ 


It is generally agreed that there are two opposite avenues of approach 
to setting up an organization. One of these we may call the ‘‘mechanical”’ 
or functional approach, in which emphasis is on clear definition and 
clean division of the many functions involved, and then filling the posi- 
tions thus created from available personnel. The armed services, for 
instance, are examples of “‘mechanical”’ organization. The other approach 
we may call the ‘‘non-mechanical” or personal approach, in which em- 
phasis is on the special qualifications and capabilities of the people avail- 
able, then assigning functions and establishing relationships which make 
most effective use of these people. The organization of a given play in 
football may illustrate this approach, in which the action is frequently 
built around the special abilities of key players. 


In police service we find both approaches being used. In large depart- 
ments, particularly at lower levels, we find the functional approach, with 
men selected to fit established jobs for which their services are needed. 
In small departments, and at higher levels in larger departments, we 
frequently find the personal or ‘‘non-mechanical” approach, with the divi- 
sion of functions set up to fit individuals. Generally there is a combina- 
tion of these two approaches, rather than a clear or pure existence of one 
or the other. Sometimes, however, we find that in the process of organiz- 
ing » police agency, particularly in reorganizing an existing department, 
the :»portant inter-dependence of people and functions is forgotten or 
over! ooked. 


A phases of organization involve peop/e! they spell out what people 
will 4, and how they will work together, so that the whole job will be 
done iccording to schedule and to meet the objectives. 
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Principles of Organization Involve Human Relations 


If we were to examine any set of organization principles, we would 
find that they all involve human relationships and motivations. For 
instance—‘‘Definite and clean-cut responsibilities should be assigned to 
each executive.” This says that each person is entitled to know exactly 
what is expected of him and that he must know where his job begins and 
ends, and not have to flounder about trying to learn these. 

Another example—‘‘No executive or employee occupying a single posi- 
tion in the organization should be subject to definite orders from more 
than one source.”” Thus, no one should be subjected to the hazards or 
confusion of conflicting instructions, and at the same time we have a 
guarantee that minimum time will be lost because of confused instructions. 

Still another instance—‘‘No dispute or difference between executives 
or employees as to authority or responsibility should be considered too 
trivial for prompt and careful adjudication.”” While this serves to spell 
out the boundary lines between closely related functions, and thus refine 
the organizational structure, it serves even more importantly to meet the 
needs of the people who are involved. And so it goes with any of the 
other principles or “commandments” we may care to examine. 

Some organizational experts or consultants have tended to be com- 
pletely objective and to rule out the human element in organization 
studies. They reason that organization should be accomplished objec- 
tively, without regard to the people who would have to operate the de- 
partment. After the organization plan is established, they say, people 
should be obtained who will meet precisely the specifications which have 
been set up. They try to keep human considerations out, but it is doubted 
that any organization study has ever been put into effect, in the final 
analysis, without some adjustment to fit the personalities actually present. 

Too often police executives have thought that organization, or a re- 
organization study, would solve all the problems plaguing a department. 


Is Reorganization Justified or Necessary? 





Frequently, of course, a reorganization will be needed to establish effec- 
tive machinery for getting the job done. Sometimes reorganization 1s 
needed to: 


Z. Recognize and fit in new functions or objectives which have come 
up since the last reorganization. 


2. Eliminate functions or objectives which no longer apply. 
3. Eliminate overlapping or duplication which has crept in. 


#4. Provide a better arrangement of functions and operations, s.me- 
times called “streamlining.” 
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5. Make better use of the executive talent available. When key exec- 
utives leave, a reshifting of remaining executives may require reallocation 
of assignments or responsibilities. 


Oo Ft 


6. Use new and more efficient processes or methods. 


“Ss 


7. Change any working relationships, as desired. 


eo 


Reorganizations sometimes accompany rapid growth and expansion. 
‘ Sometimes they are done to the accompaniment of a “‘new regime,” 
e where a show of change is necessary. Reorganization properly made can 
r be stimulating to all who participate in it, as it takes the individual 
a out of a rut and puts him in a new situation, with new horizons and new 
. people, and re-defines the functions and missions of the enterprise. It 
s is often easier to make major changes in personnel during reorganiza- 
0 tions than during normal or calmer periods. But there are hazards as 
| well as advantages in reorganization. 


e Inherent Dangers in Reorganization 


‘ 





One of the principal dangers is that the “old signals” are off, and un- 
scrupulous or overly ambitious forces move in to take over if they can. 
Where more able people are thus forced into the background, this works 
to the detriment of the organization. 

Another trouble is that reorganizations have a tendency to keep things 
and people upset for a long time. Uncertainty, indecision, postponement 
of important matters, suspension of normal (and often needed) promo- 
tions, and a general state of suspended animation tends to prevail during 
a period of reorganization study, and continue until it has been put into 
effect. 

Methods used by many study groups have adversely affected the ac- 
ceptance of reorganization recommendations. Undue secrecy, fancy and 
impressive style, the ‘‘confidential’’ approach, unsupported recommenda- 
tions, and often apparent lack of human considerations, followed by a 
long technical report, kept from anyone but the select few, have made 
c- the reorganization a time for employees to protect their own interests, 
is and to be suspicious of what is going on. Then when many months (and 
often years) may go by without any action following, employees may 
justly feel that the whole study was just window dressing. 

Time lost in a reorganization may be considerable before any benefits 
are apparent. To obtain facts, to study needs and objectives, to examine 
into cualifications of people to fill new positions, to train everyone in 
his new duties and relationships, to overcome resistance and restore 
moral: to an effective level, cannot be done properly overnight. The 
e- cost may in fact never be regained because of the effect the whole re- 
organ ation process has had on the human elements involved. 


1e 
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Improving Human Relations During Reorganization 


But if we realize that organization after all concerns mainly people, 
we may be able to make reorganizations more effective and less haz- 
ardous, and less of a trial on those involved. Some steps which may 
help in this are: 

7. When a reorganization is decided on, inform everyone in the de- 
partment of its purpose. All steps in the study should be kept in the open, 
with all employees contributing their experience and recommendations. 

2. Keep the time span between the reorganization study, and its actual 
installation, to an absolute minimum. Try to keep operations going in a 
normal manner until the changes are made. 

3. Keep an eye open for opportunists who will try to feather their own 


nests. Depend on tried and satisfactory methods of selection to fill new 
or vacated positions. 


4. Keep people in mind, and realize that organization is not for organ- 
ization’s sake but is to get a job done through people. However good it 
may be, the reorganization plan will have to be bent to fit people. 


5. Keep in mind that organization will nor solve every problem, and 
may in fact create new or additional problems. Technical problems, and 
problems based on human incentives and relations will not be solved 
by reorganization alone. 


6. Include your personnel staff as participants in the reorganization 
study. Not only will they be on guard for the human factors involved, 
but they know best if the new plan can be put into effect with the people 
available. 

* * * 

Six out of ten railroad grade crossing accidents in 1954 involved trains 
that were traveling less than 30 miles per hour, or were not moving. 
Approximately half of the motor vehicles were traveling at this speed or 


less. — Accident Facts 
* Ok Ok 


DIRECTORY OF SAFETY FILMS 


The 1955 issue of National Directory of Safety Films is available from 
the National Safety Council, price $1.00. The directory contains a com- 
prehensive listing of over 1,000 motion pictures and slide films, both 
sound and silent, for safety education within business and industry, on the 
farm, in homes and on the streets and highways. Films are classified 
under Industrial, Motor Transportation, Traffic, Home, Farm and Gen- 
eral. Sources from which films are available are listed by states, and 4 
complete detailed index is presented. 

The National Safety Council’s address is 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11. 
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Mobile’s Recorder’s Court, with Judge Bekurs on the bench, after he at- 
tended traffic court conference at University of Alabama. 


A “Skeptic’’ Leads the Way in 
Traffic Court Improvement 





by 


Jupce Witiiam M. Bexurs 
Recorder’s Court, Mobile, Alabama 


(Editor’s note: By his own admission, Judge Bekurs had serious doubts 
about the value of attending a traffic court conference at the University of 
Alabama in the spring of 1954. He did attend, but it was not until after he 
returned home that he realized how valuable the experience had been. This 
is his own story of the improvements that have been in Mobile’s traffic court 
operation. So significant have been the court’s accomplishments that the 
Mobile Bar Association, the Mobile Press-Register, the April 1955 Grand 
Jury of Mobile County, and the American Bar Association have taken par- 
ticular note. Last August Judge Bekurs was called to Philadelphia to the 
annua! convention of the American Bar Association to accept a plaque sig- 
nifyire that Mobile had tied for second place in its population group in the 
ABA: Traffic Court Award Program.) 


Recorper’s Court of Mobile has jurisdiction over violations of 
al trafic ordinances and state trafic laws, commonly known as 
“the road. It has no civil jurisdiction. As Recorder, I have pre- 
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sided over this court for many years and in doing so, I have endeavored 
to conduct it in such a manner as to inspire respect for what the court 
exemplifies and to perform the obligations which I voluntarily assumed 
when I accepted the office. 

However, in recent years, I became increasingly doubtful as to whether 
I was properly fulfilling those obligations by the way I was then handling 
traffic cases. This doubt probably was generated by the ever increasing 
number of such cases brought before me. All through the years it was 
standard procedure for all types of cases, including traffic cases, to be 
placed on the calendar and tried indiscriminately. A serious criminal 
case might be called and tried, then probably several lesser criminal 
cases, then a traffic case, and so on. 

When traffic cases came up, the inclination was to dispose of them as 
quickly as possible and get on with other more serious and complicated 
cases. Too much consideration was given to the fact that the parties 
had either settled the damages between themselves or were willing to 
abide by the suggestion of the court that A should pay B and not enough 
consideration was given to the fact that A had violated a rule of the road 
and therefore caused the collision and should be the recipient of corrective 
action of the court. 

I became disturbed over this situation. The number of traffic cases 
flowing through my court had grown to such an extent that I realized I 
had to do something about it. It was apparent that my method of dis- 
posing of traffic cases was not effective. After the disposition of his case 
the defendant left the courtroom with no heightened consciouness of 
traffic safety and, in all probability, with no feeling of respect. I became 
convinced that in cases of traffic law violations the courtroom should also 
be used as a classroom. 

About this time, I received notice of the regional traffic court confer- 
ence to be conducted May 3-7, 1954, at the University of Alabama, with 
the cooperation of the Traffic Institute of Northwestern University and 
the American Bar Association. Although I was not very enthusiastic 
about it, I decided to attend this conference. I didn’t believe any person 
or group had the answer and, in fact, had almost reached the conclusion 
that my problem was peculiar to my court alone. 

I went to the conference, but by the end of the third day I still was 
not greatly impressed. I was already thoroughly familiar with the sub- 
jects which had been covered. But I stuck it out to the end. 

When I got home that weekend I pondered the various talks, dis- 
cussions, and demonstrations and the more I thought and reflected, the 
more I became convinced that I finally had what I had been searching for. 
I knew I had no easy job ahead of me, but I took immediate steps to 
conform as closely as possible to the model traffic court recommended at 
the conference. It would be necessary for the court clerk: to make many 
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changes in his office to handle the new court calendar. The existing 





method used by the Police Department in docketing traffic cases would 
have to be revised; then the system of assigning police officers would 
have to be changed in order to set all traffic cases on separate days at 
separate sessions of court. Other numerous minor changes were neces- 
sary, but first and most important, and probably most difficult, was to 
sell the various key men in the entire proposed project on the idea as 
completely as I had been sold on it. 

I decided to start at the starting point and follow on through to a con- 
clusion. I started at the City Hall with the governing body, the Board 
of Commissioners of the City of Mobile. I outlined my plans and ex- 
plained what I desired to accomplish. To my surprise I found that I had 
no selling job at all! In effect, the commissioners told me that I was 
the judge of the Court and they had no disposition to interfere with my 
administration; further that I could count on their entire support and 
cooperation in bringing about any changes in the operations of the Police 
Department to accomplish complete coordination there with the court 
program. 

Next, I put all my cards on the table with Chief of Police Dudley E. 
McFadyen. He promised to give my plans full consideration and several 
days later came to my office and said he was in full accord with the pro- 
posed program. He told me he was ready to call a meeting of all command- 
ing and supervisory officers to permit me to explain the changes and 
revisions I had in mind. 

I now felt I was getting somewhere. Much more work was yet to be 
done, but the foundation had been well set. For example, I had to spend 
much time with my court clerk to insure that, administratively, we could 
handle the work of the new traffic court. 

Then I had to discuss the contemplated procedure with police personnel. 

We were now ready to put our plans on paper, coordinate the various 
parts, select a date for the first session of the new traffic court, and get 
started. And get started we did. From the initial session things went 
smoothly and with precision. (Much more smoothly than I had expected!). 

I arranged the docket so that I could have traffic court on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, leaving the other days of the week for trials of other 
cases. Moving violations involving collisions were to be scheduled for 
Wednesdays, with the Saturday sessions devoted to cases of non-collision 
moving violations. 

A’ of the kinks were ironed out in the first few sessions and since then, 
no tr uble has been experienced. The hard work expended by each person 
who had a part in the planning and establishment of this new traffic 
cour: was justified. 

Or traffic days court starts promptly at 8:00 a.m. I make it a point 
tow k into the courtroom at 8:00 sharp. The session begins with the 
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showing of a traffic safety film which usually takes 12 to 15 minutes. 
After the showing of the film I give a 10-minute talk on our traffic court 
procedure and the rights of defendants. I try to include a few pointed 
trafic safety remarks in each of these short talks. 

Following this, the clerk commences calling the cases and pleas are 
entered. Perfect order and decorum in the courtroom are demanded and 
obtained. Only those who have a right to be there are allowed on the 
bench side of the rail, and even they must be seated and in their properly 
appointed places. 

Witnesses, police officers, defendants and lawyers are prompted to talk 
in a loud clear voice in order that everyone in the courtroom may hear. 
I myself talk in a loud, clear voice. When the case is ready to be decided, 
I announce what law of the road or ordinance has been violated and give 
the reason for my decision by referring to the testimony and other evi- 
dence. I then try to cite other automobile accidents caused by similar 
violations which might be of current public notice in order to get across 
a short traffic safety message. This is regular procedure in each case 
and members of the audience have been afforded the opportunity to listen 
to a variety of violations of the laws of the road and have therefore been 
“educated” to that extent. 

In addition to the regular call of cases at each session, I have other 
opportunities to use the courtroom as a classroom for traffic safety. The 
traffic court sessions have now become well known in Mobile, so much 
so that during the school year groups from various grade and high schools 
visit the sessions with their teachers. Also, groups from the U. S. Air 
Force Ground Safety classes at nearby Brookley Field regularly attend 
sessions of trafic court as part of their training. I always declare a 10- 
minute recess about midway of the session when such groups are in at- 
tendance and give a lecture on traffic safety to them and fully explain 
trafic court procedure. 

Remarkably tangible results of the new traffic court have been noted 
in the statistics of the traffic division of the Police Department. These 
show that collisions, injuries and deaths have decreased in Mobile since 
the new court was put into operation, even though the automobile regis- 
trations have increased. 

Public acceptance of the new traffic court procedure has been wonder- 
ful. The newspapers, radio and television stations, schools, civic groups— 
all have applauded our efforts. With this support behind a sound pro- 
gram, we know we’re on the right track! 

* * * 

One thousand and ninety-three cities filed reports on their traffic court 
operations for the calendar year 1954 with the American Bar Association. 
The traffic courts of these cities processed 18,498,804 cases last year. Of 
these, 6,168,342 were for hazardous moving traffic violations. 
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Heading for Record Toll? 


— National Safety Council’s tabulation of trafic deaths for October 
and the first 10 months of 1955 showed: 


/. The traffic death toll in October was the largest for any October 
since 1937. 

2. The October toll was the largest for any month since December, 
1941—the year that set a record for traffic deaths. 





3. October was the eighth consecutive month to show more deaths 
than the same month of 1954. 

The death total for October was 3,920—up 12 per cent over October, 
1954. The Council said no other October has brought that many deaths 
since 1937, when 4,119 died. It was the largest for any month since 
December, 1941, when 4,140 traffic deaths were recorded. 

The fatality total for 10 months was 30,980, an increase of 7 per cent 
over 1954. 

The Council said there was only slight consolation in the fact that 
travel is increasing even more than deaths. At the end of nine months, 
the latest period for which mileage figures are available, deaths per 100 
million miles dropped to 6.0—a new record low for the period. 

Among 45 states reporting for October, those with higher death totals 
outnumber those with decreases by nearly two to one. 

For 10 months, states with increases outnumbered those with decreases 
by more than three to one. Only 10 states still had better records at the 
end of 10 months. They were: 


ett Yin edie wines se Ss 2% 
a kig eee gen ening —11% West Virginia........... - 2% 
re —10% New Jersey............. — 1% 
th a, Re a a — 1% 
rr — GS FROPede 2... 22. cscssccs . 
New Mexico ............ — 4% *Less than half of 1 per cent. 


In most previous months, a higher rural death toll was offset by a 
better record in urban areas. In October, this situation was decisively 
reversed with a 20 per cent increase in deaths among reporting cities, 
according to the Council. 

For 10 months, however, urban experience was still somewhat more 
favorable than rural. 

Despite the sharp increased in October, 188 of 489 reporting cities still 
had fewer deaths at the end of 10 months than they had for the same 
mon'hs in 1954. Of these cities, the following have populations of more 
thar 200,000: 
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Syracuse, N. Y. 

Seattle, Wash. ....... 
Dallas Tex. 

Tampa, Fla. 

Memphis, Tenn. ........ 
St. Paul, Minn. ......... 
Norfolk, Va. -22% 
Rochester, N. Y. -17% 
Milwaukee, Wis. ....... —14% 
Kansas City, Mo. ....... —14% 


54% 
51% 
35% 
34% 
27% 
24%, 


Long Beach, Calif. ...... 
ey I I ccc nade 
Detrott, Mich. .......... 
Indianapolis, Ind. ....... —10% 
Minneapolis, Minn. ..... — 6% 
Toledo, Ohio — 5% 
Cleveland, Ohio - 4% 
Birmingham, Ala. ....... — 3% 
a Arr — 2% 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


12% 
11% 
~10% 


Perfect records in October were reported by 317 cities. The three 
largest were Miami, Fla (249,300); Syracuse, N. Y. (220,600), and Spokane, 


Wash. (161,700). 


Perfect records for 10 months were maintained by 87 cities, the three 
largest being Medford, Mass. (66,100); Muskegon, Mich. (48,400), and 


LaCrosse, Wis. (47,500). 


The three leading cities in each population group at the end of 10 
months, ranked according to the number of deaths per 10,000 registered 


vehicles, were: 


Reg. 
Rate 
Over 1,000,000 Population 


Detront, Mich. .......... 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pumeaewe, Pa............ 


750,000-1,000,000 Population 
St. Louis, Mo 
Cleveland, Ohio 


San Francisco, Calif......... 


500,000-750,000 Population 
meette, Ween. .........4... 
eee 


Minneapolis, Minn.......... 


350,000-500,000 Population 
Kansas City, Mo. .......... 
a aS 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Reg. 
Rate 
200,000-350,000 Population 
Sh Serer 
er 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


100,000-200,000 Population 
Lettie Bock, Ark. ........... 0.6 
South Bend, Ind............ 0.6 
po SS ere ee eee 0.8 


50,000-100,000 Population 
Medford, Mass. ............ 0.0 
Ree, TOG. cg. oe oe es 0.3 
Alexandria, Va. ...... a 


25,000-50,000 Population 
Muskegon, Mich. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
| re 





10,000-25,000 Population 
Kingsport, Tenn. ........... 
Klamath Falls, Ore. ........ 
| ne 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
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KNOW THE LAW 
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ACCUSED HAS NO CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHT 
TO PRIVATE TRIAL 


pss RIGHT to public trial belongs to the public as well as to persons 
accused of crime. So said the Ohio Court of Appeals in E. W. Scripps 
Co. v. Fulton, Judge of the Common Pleas Court, 125 N.E.2d 896 (Cuya- 
hoga County, April 13, 1955). The case is of special significance in that 
it provides a broadened perspective as to the basic function of our courts 
and the fundamental purposes sought to be served by them. In these 
days of a noticeable trend toward holding trials at which the public is 
not present, the role of the judiciary in our American way becomes ob- 
scured, so the Ohio case throws refreshing light, pointing the way; clari- 
fying the issues—and it is about time this was being done. 

The facts of the case: A pandering trial was in progress, with Judge 
Fulton presiding. Before the defense lawyers commenced cross exam- 
ining the prosecuting witness, they asked the judge to clear all spec- 
tators from the courtroom because they felt they would be better able to 
compel her to tell the truth if cross examined in private. Accordingly all 
except court personnel, jury and counsel were ordered excluded from the 
courtroom, and a guard was posted at the door to prevent any others, 
including members of the press, from entering. On behalf of the public 
and the press the Scripps Company sought a writ of prohibition to pre- 
vent Judge Fulton from enforcing his order. By the time the case reached 
the Court of Appeals of course it had long since become moot insofar as 
the pandering trial was concerned, but the appeal was heard anyway 
because of its importance to the public. 

The Court of Appeals said that a trial judge has no discretion to give 
a defendant a private trial except when exclusion of spectators is neces- 
sary to prevent disturbance of the court’s proceedings, or where it be- 
coms necessary in the interest of public health, safety or morals, none 
of which was considered in this particular case. The judge made the 
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order simply because the defendants thought they could cross examine 
the witness better in private. In the course of its opinion the court made 
the following observations: 

“Courts are public institutions. They are maintained by the public 
as a necessary part of the process of government in maintaining order 
and adjudging the legal obligations and rights of the people. Judicial 
power in a criminal case is exercised by an action in the name of the state 
in which action all have a deep and abiding concern. Any suggestion 
that law enforcement has any private aspects as to the manner in which 
justice is administered is completely without foundation. To permit 
trials to be held in secret, the order of secrecy being based entirely on 
defendant’s request, would take from the court its most potent force in 
support of the impartial administration of justice according to law. 

“A crime is a public wrong, one directly affecting every member of 
society, and the trial of one charged with criminal conduct is for the 
determination of the question of whether the conduct of the defendant 
has violated the laws of the state enforced as a necessary part of main- 
taining the social order. * * * The community is deeply interested in the 
right to observe the administration of justice and the presence of its mem- 
bers at a public trial 1s as basic as that of a defendant, whether such right 
be provided for in the constitution or otherwise.” 

Referring to the constitutional guarantee of a public trial, the court 
continues: “This constitutional provision is one for the benefit of the 
defendant. It does not, however, guarantee the defendant a private trial 
as against the public whose interests are equally involved in the judicious 
administration of the law. Historically there is no foundation for the 
administration of justice in secret. In the early writings of Greek scholars 
contributing to the development of Athenian law as administered in the 
public forums, in which forums the democratic way had its beginning, 
we find the description of the out-of-door sessions of the judicial tri- 
bunals in the hills about Athens. * * * The bases of the constitutional 
guarantee of an ‘open court’ is to be found in the development of the 
common law and would be a recognized right of the people without any 
constitutional sanction. 

“Tt can never be claimed that in a democratic society the public has 
no interest in or does not have the right to observe the administration 
of justice. The open courtroom is as necessary and important in the 
interest of supporting the administration of justice as in the protection 
of the rights of a member of the public when on trial for a criminal offense.” 

The court says it is perfectly permissible for the defendant to waive 
his right to a public trial and he cannot thereafter allege error in that 
respect. “But the defendant cannot waive the right of the people to in- 
sist that the proceedings of the courts, insofar as practicable and in the 
interest of public health and public morals, be open to public view. In 
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other words, a defendant has no right, constitutionally or otherwise, to 
a private trial, one hidden from public view. * * * 

“The trial of a criminal case is a judicial proceeding to be conducted 
in ‘open court’ and open to public view. The trial of a criminal case is 
a public matter. * * * The criminal law must of necessity deal with matters 
not generally the subject of parlor conversation. * * * This does not mean 
that such a proceeding should be conducted in secret. The public morals 
are not protected by trying to hide its sins behind closed doors. Better 
that we know our faults that we may ever increase our efforts to live in 
social rectitude.” 

During the course of its opinion the court quotes one of the classic 
statements of the ancient concept of ‘‘open court.”” In Daubney v. Cooper, 
10 B. & C. 237, 109 Eng. Repr. 438 (1829), Mr. Justice Bayley, speaking 
for the King’s Bench said: ‘‘It is one of the essential qualities of a court 
of justice that its proceedings should be public, and that all parties who 
may be desirous of hearing what is going on, if there be room in the place 
for that purpose—provided they do not interrupt the proceedings, and 
provided there is no specific reason why they should be removed—have 
a right to be present for the purpose of hearing what is going on.” 

In a concurring opinion in the Scripps case Justice Hurd remarked: 
“Certainly the accused may not lawfully insist upon a private or secret 
trial nor may he waive the right of the public to an ‘open court.’ To hold 
otherwise would lead to many mischiefs. * * * Crime and corruption 
grow and thrive in darkness and secrecy. Justice thrives in the open 
sunlight of day.” 


OUTGROWTHS OF THE JELKE CASE IN NEW YORK 


In the now famous Jelke case, similar issues were involved. Two separ- 
ate appeals reached the New York Court of Appeals, one by Jelke him- 
self in which his conviction was reversed because of an order of trial 
judge Valente clearing the courtroom during the cross examination of 
one of the state’s witnesses. The United Press Association likewise ap- 
pealed from the order, and as in the Scripps case from Ohio, the Court 
of Appeals decided it even though it was then moot. This was United 
Press Ass'n v. Valente, 308 N.Y. 71, 123 N.E.2d 777 (Dec. 1934) in which 
all the justices for various reasons voted to dismiss the appeal but differed 
sharply as to the substantial issue of the right of the public to be present. 
Three of them felt that the public had no absolute right to appear. The 
oth<r three were most vehement and scholarly in enunciating views in 
concurrence with those of the Ohio court in the Scripps case. Thus Justice 
Desmond pointed out that Sec. 4 of the N.Y. Judiciary law provides: 
“The sittings of every court within this state shall be public, and every 
citizen may freely attend the same’”’—except in specified sex cases. He 
said “‘It is beyond my comprehension why such language should need 
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any interpretation at all. I think it means just what it said. * * * The 
right freely to attend the sittings of our courts has been, in terms, granted 
to “every citizen,’ and if that be not a grant of an individual, personal 
right to ‘every citizen’ then words have lost their meaning.” Justice 
Froesel, likewise dissenting, referring to the same statute, said: “It can 
only mean precisely what it says. * * * It grants a public right. * * * ‘All 
courts are to be open to the public.’ How can it reasonably be read 
otherwise?” Justice Dye held with the dissenters. The seventh member 
of the court did not participate. 


PRACTICAL VALUE OF “OPEN COURT” 


The opinion in the Scripps case is scholarly and exhaustive, dwelling 
at length upon the decisions of other courts in similar cases which point 
out that the reason for insisting upon public trials is that “free obser- 
vation and discussion of the proceedings tend to the public welfare.” 
So, even though spectators may come only out of morbid curiosity, their 
presence is held to have a salutary effect upon witnesses, jurors and 
also upon the judicial officers themselves. As the great English law 
writer, Blackstone, said: ““This open examination of the witnesses, ‘viva 
voce,’ in the presence of all mankind, is much more conducive to the 
clearing of truth than the private and secret examination taken down 
before an officer or his clerk. * * * A witness may frequently depose that 
in private which he will be ashamed to testify in a public and solemn 
tribunal.” 


Courts which have emphasized the necessity of permitting members 
of the public to attend court in criminal cases have pointed out that 
“one of the main purposes of the admission of the public is the reasonable 
possibility that persons unknown to the parties or their counsel but having 
knowledge of the facts, may be drawn to the trial.” Tanksley v. U.S. 
145 F.2d 58, 156 ALR 257 (C.C.A. Alaska, 1944), and note: 156 ALR 
265. See also: Jn re Shortridge, 99 Cal. 529, 34 P. 227 (1893); State ». 
Keller, 52 Mont. 205, 156 P. 1080 (1916); State v. Copp, 15 N.H. 212; 
State v. Bonza, 72 Utah 177, 269 P. 480 (1928), citing 1 Cooley’s Consti- 
tutional Limitations (8th Ed.) 647. See Vol. 46, No. 3 Journal of Criminal 
Law, Criminology and Police Science, Sept.-Oct. 1955, p. 364 )abstracting 
the Scripps case.) 

Traffic court judges may well ponder the lasting truths inherent in 
these pronouncements. Even though it may be an accommodation, a 
convenience and a relief to an accused person to have his case heard 
privately, it is improper judicial procedure to permit it. The adminis- 
tration of American justice has significance beyond the interests of the 
individual. The public as well as the accused has the right to insis! on 
public trial. 
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PREPARATION FOR ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION 








Successful Investigation Takes 
Special Preparation 


14.010—If investigating accidents is 
part of your job, it will pay you well 
to spend some time and effort in 
getting ready for this important ac- 
tivity. Proper preparation will keep 
you from making unnecessary mis- 
takes, it will make your investigations 
much more valuable, and in the long 
run will save you time. In gathering 
information about accidents you usu- 
ally have to work fast. Unless you 
are ready to do what needs to be done 
without fumbling, you are bound to 
make mistakes and overlook facts you 
should have noted. So, just as doctors 
and others who must take care of in- 
jured persons in emergencies prepare 
themselves by studying first-aid and 
keeping first-aid supplies handy, an 
accident investigator must be ready 
with the needed skill and equipment. 


14.020—The equipment is fairly easy 
to get ready. Not many things are 
necessary; but, like first-aid equip- 
ment, they must be handy for use 
when you need them. 


14.030—Getting yourself ready is 
much more important—and more dif- 
ficult! Training is necessary. You 
must have a clear idea of what you 


will have to do and how you are going 
to do it 


Know the General Policies 
Governing Investigations 
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14.11—What accidents to investigate. 


In the first place you must understand 


certain general policies of your depart- 


ment. These policies determine many 
of the steps to be taken in preparation 
for investigation as well as investigat- 
ing. Investigators for bus and truck 
companies, or insurance companies 
have different responsibilities from 
those of police and therefore require 
somewhat different equipment and 
training. You must follow rules con- 
cerning: 
1. The territory in which you are to work. 


2.How far you are to go in investigating 
minor accidents. 


3. Whether you are to investigate other than 
traffic accidents, such as motor vehicle acci- 
dents on private property. 


4. Your relationship to other investigators. 


14.120—Obyjectives in investigation de- 
pend greatly upon department policy. 
Does your duty as an investigator 
require you only to get the names and 
addresses of the people involved, iden- 
tification of the vehicles, accurate in- 
formation on the time and place of 
the accident, and such other data of 
this sort as someone may want later? 
Or, on the other hand, are you ex- 
pected to determine whether negli- 
gence or a law violation has caused 
the accident? Preparations for inves- 
tigating depends upon what you are 
expected to do in your investigations. 


14.130—Reports required. Almost 
without exception you will have to 
report in writing on your investiga- 
tion. Before you start to investigate 
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you must know exactly what kind of 
information this report requires. Other- 
wise the chances are great that you 
will fail to get some piece of required 
information. Often a report on a stand- 
ard form is adequate. Sometimes, how- 
ever, additional data are required such 
as photographs, measurements, and 
statements of witnesses. 


14.140—Accessory duties, which can- 
not strictly be considered investiga- 
tion, are perhaps required of you. 
Police are almost always responsible 
for keeping the accident from getting 
worse by fire prevention, care for the 
injured, and handling of crowds. They 
are also usually responsible for making 
an arrest or issuing a citation if there 
is evidence of violation in connection 
with the accident. Definite knowledge 
of such extra duties is necessary to 
proper preparation and performance. 


14.150—Policy with respect to the time 
and expense which can be spent on 
accident investigation must be learned 
as part of an investigator’s prepara- 
tion. For example, how much are you 
authorized to spend for photographs, 
towing vehicles, and special help in 
making surveys? How long may you 
take to investigate an accident? 


14.160—Confidential information. 
Some of the information which you 
obtain in investigating an accident 
may be considered confidential, par- 
ticularly when law suits are likely to 
grow out of the accident. The names 
and addresses of the people involved 
are usually public information. Before 
you start investigating, however, find 
out definitely under what circum- 
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stances you are expected to keep you 
observations and notes confidential 
and when and under what circum. 
stances you may reveal such confiden. 
tial information. 


Training Needed 


14.210—A hundred hours of training 
with a good instructor is none too 
much for an accident investigator. You 
can get some of the information you 
need out of books, but reading won't 
take the place of schooling for most 
of us. If you cannot attend classes, 
for one reason or another, the next 
best thing is to get an experienced in- 
vestigator to teach you as much as 
he can of what he knows. 


14.220—Experience can be gained 
more quickly, with or without an in- 


structor, by practicing some of the 
things you may have to do while in- 
vestigating. 


Try making practice test skids to measure 
the slipperiness of various kinds of surfaces. 
Measure and record the skidmarks. 


Spend an afternoon or two in an automobile 
“graveyard” carefully examining _recentl) 
damaged vehicles to try to determine from 
what direction they were struck, the damage 
to strong parts, how much, if any, the wheels 
have been moved from normal position, and 
whether any part of the vehicle gouged o 
scratched the pavement. Show your obser- 
vations on a diagram of the vehicle. 


Put some chalk marks on the paving in an 
intersection. Then make a field sketch locat- 
ing them. Follow this by drawing a scale 
diagram to show their position. 


Try finding sight distances on a hill or curve 
or at a blind intersection. 
All of these take time, of course, 
but such training can make the differ 
ence between a professional and an 
amateur investigator. 
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Exhibit 14-1. Study damage to cars in auto “graveyard” as practice for acci- 


dent investigafion. 


14.230—Habits. This is not the place 
to describe in any detail the numerous 
techniques or “‘tricks,” if you prefer 
to call them that, useful in investigat- 
ing accidents. It is a good place, how- 
ever, to mention some very important 
habits to form by practice in prepara- 
tion for accident investigation. These 
are all simple things. Yet, because they 
take a little more care and effort they 
are neglected; sometimes even other- 
wise seasoned investigators overlook 
them. Learn to: 
1. Be specific. Don’t guess or estimate if you 
can measure. 
2. Distinguish fact from opinion in what people 
tell you. One good hard fact is worth a 


score of theories, conclusions, opinions, and 
inferences. 

. See for yourself. Don’t expect to learn all 
about the accident from what people tell 
you 

4.Wr'e information down at the time. Don’t 
deperd on memory. Write well enough so 
ther will be no need for copying later. 

5.Gra: at chances to get facts. Avoid the easy 
hat of thinking, “I'll get that later.” 
Lat - is often too late. 
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Wrecked vehicles often reveal valuable clues. 


Specific Knowledge 


14.310—Know your streets and high- 
ways. It is important to get to the 
scene of an accident quickly. There- 
fore, you cannot afford to waste time 
finding your way. The least you can 
do in preparation is to keep handy, 
as part of your equipment, maps, 
street guides, and such aids. Still 
better is firsthand knowledge of the 
roads in your area. 


14.320—Various organizations are 
likely to have something to do as a 
result of accidents. Learn what and 
where they are. Know the location of 
police departments, hospitals, towing 
services, and fire departments. Get a 
list of these, together with telephone 
numbers, and the hours of the day 
in which their services are available. 


If you expect to work with them reg- 


ularly, it is not a bad idea to become 
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Exhibit 14-2. Always keep investigation equipment in special boxes and stow 
in the same place in your car. Shown above are: (A) reflector flares, (B) photo- 
graphic kit, (C) extra fusees, (D) investigator's kit, (E) first-aid kit, (F) pinch bar, 


(G) tarpaulin, (H) tow cable, (I) shovel, and (J) tripod. 


In addition to the extra 


fusees carried in the trunk, always have several fusees and a fire extinguisher in 
the front of your vehicle for quick emergency use. 


acquainted with some of the people in 
these organizations. 


14.330— Acquaintance with special- 
ists who may be able to help in in- 
vestigating is also desirable. Photog- 
raphers, surveyors, stenographers who 
can help with taking statements, and 
the people in street or highway de- 
partments who have plots or maps of 
the locations in detail can be listed or 
sought out in case they may be needed. 
How far you go in enlisting the aid of 
such people will depend upon the 
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policies of your organization as men- 
tioned in 14.150. 


Equipment 


14.410—Communication and trans- 
portation is necessary in getting to the 
scene of an accident quickly. It goes 
without saying, therefore, that you 
must have these always at your serv- 
ice. Police in and near cities generally 
are dispatched to the scene of accl- 
dents by radio. Highway patrolmen, 
in remote areas and investigators for 
over-the-road trucking compan:es and 
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insurance companies must usually 
make their own arrangements for being 
reached and for getting to the scene 
when an accident has to be investi- 
gated. 


14.420—Emergency equipment must 


| be ready for keeping the accident from 


getting worse if this is a responsibility 


of yours. This includes flares and 


| fusees, fire extinguishers, and first-aid 


equipment. 


14.430—Special investigating equip- 
ment, fortunately, is simple and inex- 
pensive. The most important is tape 
for measuring. A flashlight is also 
necessary at night. A camera is not 
absolutely necessary but experienced 
investigators use them regularly. 


Equipment for making records. Paper 
and pencil are all that are absolutely 
necessary, but you will do well to 
gather and keep together a few other 
things such as forms for recording 
data and a clipboard. 


14.435—Placement of accident-inves- 
tigation equipment in your vehicle is 
important. Some of it, like fire extin- 
guishers, may be seldom used, and, 
therefore, like any emergency equip- 
ment, is likely to be out of order when 


wanted, especially if knocking around 
ina car. The important thing is to 
have a secure and standard place for 
each thing. In general, fire extin- 
guisher are fastened to the right side 
of the car just above the floor and 
ahead the right front door. First- 
aid kit, are often slipped under the 
right fr-nt seat. The case for the clip- 
board 2d the measuring and writing 
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materials can go there too if there is 
room. However, since many of the 
latest models do not have space for 
storage of many of these items, the 
trunk can be outfitted to carry almost 
all of the equipment necessary for an 
investigation. 

Do not stuff emergency equipment 
into the glove compartment. Camera, 
tripod, and more bulky things such as 
flares or lanterns must be stowed in the 
trunk, preferably in built-in boxes (See 
Exhibit 14.2). If more than one inves- 
tigator uses the same car and equip- 
ment, all must agree on where to keep 
the things left in it. 


14.440—Maintenance of equipment 
is important. To get to the scene of 
an accident and find that you have 
left something behind is inexcusable 
for a professional investigator. A few 
rules will help avoid such difficulties: 


1. Keep investigating equipment in special 
boxes that are used for nothing else. Two 
boxes will usually serve for the main items 
of equipment: First, a case for papers, 
clipboards, pencils, tape measures, etc.; 
second, a case for photographic equip- 
ment. Large items, such as emergency 
equipment and a first-aid kit will be 
separate, of course. 


2. After each investigation, check over equip- 


ment and supplies to see that they are 
replenished and in good repair for the next 
job. 


3. Always keep these things in the same place 
in the vehicle. 


4. 1f you do not use the same car all of the 
time, take the equipment when you leave 
and put it in the vehicle when you take it. 


Files and Records 


14.510—The frequent investigator. If 
you have much investigating to do, 
you will need to prepare for it by 
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setting up a file system or learning to 
use those set up by the organization. 


14.520—The active file contains the 
cases on which you still have some- 
thing to do or about which you are 
likely to have inquiries. It is usually 
small enough to be kept in a desk 
drawer or even a brief case. The im- 
portant thing is to keep all papers on 
each accident in a single folder or en- 
velope. If you may have to carry the 
material about with you, envelopes 
are better than folders. An accident 
or case number is a great help in keep- 
ing papers on an investigation together. 
If an accident number is assigned by 
the office, use that. If no such num- 
bers are assigned, you can make up 
your own number series. Put the num- 
ber on each sheet of paper and on the 
folder or envelope. If this is system- 
atically done, it will be sufficient iden- 
tification except for the original report 
to which the number ties all other doc- 
uments. 


14.530—Permanent file. Once you 
have finished a case, transfer it from 
the active to a permanent file. If 
filing is by number, the accidents can 
usually be located if the date is known, 
but some additional index is generally 


necessary. An accident report filed by 
location may serve this purpose. 4 
card index by name of driver, owner. 
and injured may also be worth while 
Before material goes into the perman. 
ent file, go through it to discard du. 
plicates and other irrelevant material, 
The permanent file has to be cleared 
from time to time, but generally 
material in it should be kept for at 
least five years. Some may be useful! 
much longer. 


Besides being needed 
for unexpected inquiries, old cases may 
be very useful in training new inve:. 
tigators and for looking up how earlier 
cases similar to ones now being in- 


vestigated were handled. 


14.540—Private files. Remember 
that you may have to refer later to 
your original field notes, perhaps to 
refresh your memory on the witnes | 
stand. Therefore make arrangements 
to keep these safe. This is especially 
important for photographic negatives 
and field sketches or other records of 
measurements. Regular organization 
files may be used by many people ani 
by some who may be careless with 
their contents. You may, therefore 
find it desirable or even necessary t0 
keep your own private file for such 
material. 
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OUR-FACE-IS-RED DEPARTMENT 


An incorrect word slipped into one of our stories last month. On 
page 2 of the November Traffic Digest © Review we published the 
“TACP Statement on Patrol Tactics.” 

Recomendation No. 1 read: 

“A police officer may station himself and/or his vehicle at any 
point on the public roadway where he can be seen by a motorist 
using ordinary powers of observation (i.e., without having to seek 
out the officer) for the purpose of determining or apprehending 
violators.” 

The word ‘“‘determining”’ was, of course, incorrect. It should have 
been ‘‘deterring.”” Excuse please! 
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